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ONE SHILLING 


Tenants 
occupy 
Council 


chamber 


Chanting “ We Shail Not Be Moved ”, pushing waste- 
bins and accompanied hy seemingly hundreds of 
children, the tenants of Duncan House in London’s 
East End marched on Hackney town hall, last 
Wednesday, September 10, in their first public 
demonstration. 


They were protesting at conditions for more than 
100 families living in the building, which a corres- 
pondent in Peace News last week described as “a 
huge pig-stye with broken windows, overflowing 
toilets, rats, maggot-infested waste-chutes, unlit 
staircases and disastrous overcrowding.” 


Inside the Council chamber, the tenants packed the 
public gallery to overflowing and twice had the 
meeting adjourned when trying to address the 
Council. No hearing was given and finally, in anger, 
Councillors were abused and copies of the minutes 
rained down into the chamber. 


One tenant of Duncan House, 28-year-old mother, 
Erica Marns, stood on the ledge of the public gallery 


and threatened to throw herself down 20-feet into 
the Council chamber if the Councillors refused to 
listen to their pleas. Eventually she was lifted back 
to safety by her brother. 


The public gallery was cleared—as this unique 
photo by Frank E. Chambers shows—but later a 
delegation was called back for an interview with 
the Mayor. No promises were made—but another 


meeting with Council representatives was scheduled 
for Wednesday. 


In less than three weeks, the Tenants’ Association 
has forced the Council to recognise their determina- 
tion to get Duncan House closed and the families 
there rehoused. Such direct action, brash and fear- 
less, seems to be essential before officialdom will 
move. 


The second Partition of Ulster 


Kevin McGrath and Bob Overy write: 

The Cameron Commission report on dis- 
turbances in Northern Ireland has ex- 
ploded in the face of the Unionist 
government like a bombshell filled with 
tapioca. Major James Dawson Chichester 
Clark has done his best to brush away its 
implications with mutterings of “no 
recriminations ” (while indulging in as 
many as he feels like himself). He may 
not be ashamed, but he is embarrassed. 


No amount of picking out the People’s 
Democracy as the anarchist-Trotskyite- 
Maoist villains can put things together 
again—though with the assistance of the 
Daily Mail, Daily and Sunday Telegraph, 
and the Guardian, the PD is rapidly 
taking over from the IRA as Northern 
Treland’s necessary scapegoat-in-chief. 


Meanwhile, as we go to press, many of 
the barricades remain, and it is doubtful 
if the tactic of the British Army dis- 
mantling them by a combination of 
strong-arm methods and persuasion will 
get rid of the hard-core. 


The barricades have constituted in 
physical terms a fresh partition of 
divided Ireland. The same is true of the 
British Army’s “Peace Line”. These 
barriers should make more intelligible to 
both sections of the divided community 
of Northern Ireland just why the other 
side feels the way it does about the 
absurd border between Northern Ireland 


and the Republic. (This need not in any 
way defuse the conflict unfortunately.) 


The barricades, like the Border, are an 
insult and a provocation which impede 
the way towards the building of a non- 
sectarian society in Ireland. They are also 
a reality, and any attempt to remove 
either set of boundaries against the 
wishes of the people inside them is to 


“See how these Christians love one 
another.”—Tertullian. 


invite even worse violence than has yet 
occurred. 


The immediate question has been 
whether the British government, which 
accepts the case for the preservation of 
the Border so long as the majority within 
Northern Ireland desires its preservation, 
will apply the same standard to the 
people behind the barricades in Free 
Derry and Free Belfast. 


“The fears that put the barricades up 
in the first place still remain”, said an 
editorial in Monday’s Belfast Telegraph, 
which does its best to be Unionist and 
liberal at the same time. 


“Whether the barriers stay or go the 
city will be living on its nerves until they 
can be allayed. But how can they be 
allayed, while Protestant wrath simmers, 
and there is still evidence of marauding 
parties armed with fire bombs? ” 


Coming so shortly after the humiliating 
Cameron report, the statement issued on 
Monday night by the Stormont govern- 
ment, demanding arrogantly that “the 
barricades must come down”, is mere 
provocation. 


As if the whole Unionist record had not 
been publicly exploded, the statement 
airily declaims: “ As the democratically 
elected government they completely 
reject any political demands of the 
nature specified by the body calling it- 


self the Citizen’s Defence Committee in 
its statement today which clearly can 
only properly be made through normal 
parliamentary processes ” 


(In itself this elevation of normal parlia- 
mentary processes to an absolute, reads 
strangely from the heirs and custodians 
of a political movement and state found- 
ed in order to resist the Westminster 
Parliament.) 


For the Unionist government to expect 
that the people in Free Belfast and Free 
Derry should automatically accept at 
their face value promises of “ protection 
for all citizens whenever required after 
the removal of the barricades ” is asking 
a great deal. A record of incompetence 
and two-facedness such as Stormont has 
so laboriously acquired over 50 years 
cannot easily be forgiven and ignored. 


But the real problem now is not so 
much to get rid of the barricades as to 
get rid of the “ Peace Line ”, and of the 
need for it. This is so obvious it hardly 
needs stating—but it is by no means 
certain that the ugly barbed wire 
frontier, established as a temporary ex- 
pedient, will not become an established 
semi-permanent institution, like the 
barrier between Turk and Greek in 


continued on page 5 


‘The New Liberation Movement’—What is it: 
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? 


FREEDOM IS AS FREEDOM NEVER WAS 


Free schools, open universities, free 
presses, free concerts, free cities and 
free meals . . . Our ideas of freedom 
for the late sixties are not what they 
were. 


When Franklin Roosevelt propounded 
his famous “four freedoms” 25 years 
ago, he invoked intellectual concepts, 
such as freedom from want, freedom 
from oppression. These were the in- 
definable qualities of existence which 
the Declaration of Human Rights tried 
to spell out in detail. It failed, not 
just because freedom cannot be set 
down on paper, but because it means so 
many things to different people. 


MILITARY STATISTICS 


Arms 
across 
the sea 


The Military Balance, 1969-70. (Institute 
of Strategic Studies, 10s.) 


This is the eleventh annual estimate 
produced by the Institute of Strategic 
Studies of the military might behind 
principal runners in the Territorial 
Stakes. 

It is probably as complete a summary of 
military equipment and manpower of 
serving and para-military forces as 
could be compiled by an (allegedly) 
independent institution. But it can only 
be recommended as the best, but sadly 
incomplete guide available at the 
present time. : 
Countries which escape serious scrutiny 
include Cuba, Morocco, and the majority 
of African and South American states. 
While these countries may indeed be 
relatively minor military powers, their 
exclusion is regrettable, for the Third 
World is hardly a minor theatre of 
political stage-managing. 

At a press conference held on Septem- 
ber 11, Alistair Buchan, Director of the 
ISS, stated that about 80% of arms 
deals were government-to-government, 
although it was not stated whether this 
‘percentage was by number or by value, 
and presumably the percentage varies 
with individual governments. It would 
be logical to assume that the percentage 
could be wery much lower in non- 
Communist countries. 

Table 5—‘‘ Major Identified Arms Agree- 
ments, July 1968 to June 1969 ’—does 
not cover private deals, and it further 
suffers, as indicated by its qualifying 
title, from the inevitable exclusion of 
secret deals. A further publication 
covering private arms deals is promised 
for the new year. 


Doubt is admitted in cases where 
governments were un-cooperative, and 
one should be wary of any conclusions 
drawn from the published material. 
Nevertheless, most of the published in- 
formation is beyond dispute. 

Entries showing the source of arms 
supplies is probably the most rewarding 
for the reader interested in military 
policy. Items on South Yemen, Jordan 
and Pakistan, on the Middle East, and 
the few entries on African states, are 
of particular interest. There is also an 
accompanying graph which shows the 
USA as the prime mover in the ICBM 
race since 1960. 


Despite reservations, this book is weil 
worth an annual ten bob, both as a 
reference work, and as a handy guide to 
who-is-doing-what-to-whom during the 
frequent bloody clashes between little 
states. These, of course, are a direct 
result of the competitive efforts of 
those trying to extend their own 
poisonous ideologies and of industrialists 
in their ruthless quest for the highest 
profits. 
: Jan DOUGALL 


The definition of human freedoms has 
become rationalised in more recent 
years, with the establishment of various 
commissions having legal powers under 
the UN. But for many people it is a 
purely academic exercise. What does it 
matter if every UN member state 
recognises the vileness of slavery when 
none of them is able to eradicate it? 


Nonetheless, the practice of freedom in 
its most literal sense is now taking 
fascinating and unexpected turns. Large 
numbers of people in America, Holland, 
Scandinavia and, rather belatedly, 
Britain, instinctively rebel against the 
Roosevelt-United Nations assumption 
that free people develop best in a society 
where current economic or political 
organisations have simply been im- 
proved. 


To them the issue is not free education 
for all but a free, open school and 
environment. Terms like “free press” 
come to mean not the freedom of 
editors to print what they wish (viz 
Laurence Gandar) nor even the freedom 
of journalists to run their own presses 
(though this is a part of the liberating 
process) but essentially the freedom of 
individuals to broadcast any material 
they like without payment in return. 


Revolutionary 


Such transformation and re-interpreta- 
tion of the cliches about liberation has 
been effectively blunted in our media by 
so-called libertarian “Leftists” as well 
as the more orthodox authoritarian 
Right. ‘Free communities” or com- 
munes are dubbed “underground”, 
which many of them in Europe and 
America are not. And discussion is 
avoided as to whether the freedom is 
purely internal (between member and 
member) or dynamic (between the group 
and the outside world). 


In practice, those who view freedom 
in personal, immediate, literal terms, 
rather than in a “total”, revolutionary 
future perspective, tend to be condemn- 
ed or ignored. 


I personally find this unforgiveable as 
well as sad. In practice, the “total 


PROJECTS ‘Roger Moody 


freedom” of the revolutionary, for 
which many of his bravest acts are 
designed, is never won. The results of 
his acts never amount to more than a 
concerted re-oiling of outworn 
machinery. 


Paradoxically, that very liberation pro- 
cess which the Marxist revolutionary, 
at any rate, is aiming at—the withering 
away of the state—is the hallmark of 
those groups which Marxists and others 
now dismiss as piecemeal or dilettante, 
hippy or self-indulgent. (Take for ex- 
ample the Mobile Voluntary Workteam, 
for whose sad fate see Peace News, 
September 12.) 


The revolutionary tends to notice only 
that these experiments occur within an 
evolutionary society and to neglect the 
fact that, in themselves, they represent 
total er near-total freedom. Yet preci- 
sely because of this anarchic quality, the 
growth of free institutions (1 mean this 
in its anthropological sense, to include 
networks of people and events, as well 
as groups meeting together) is not 
uniform by any means. 


By their nature, these institutions are 
mostly neighbourhood in scale and 
~impact, and often very temporary affairs. 
They are not open to treatment by the 
press, radio or television, which would 
interpret them back to themselves as 
a “movement” of international dimen- 
sions. 


Worse ‘still from this point of view, a 
number of groups which seemed to 
have seized on tangible, rather than 
revolutionary, freedom as the main 
need of our time (relationships with 
people, not with complexes and dogma) 
have been confused with each other, or 
are confusing their own objectives. I 
think this is especially true of the 
“free school” movement (so-called) 
where a number of philosophies conflict 
under the same nominal umbrella. 


But I do believe there is a new freedom 
movement now developing, and I write 
this as someone who does not think a 
peace movement has existed in this 
country for six or seven years. 


This freedom movement, as it grows 


in small experiments, with much 
apparently wasted endeavour, little 
public acknowledgement and little seem- 
ing progress, will one day enrich our 
lives and that of our children. We can 
already see that enrichment happening 
here and there. 


Journalistically, in free magazines like 
Evol and Hapt; in the international 
Equality for which the only payment 
required is in lines written. Kevin 
McGrath glimpsed it during the Wood- 
stock Rock Festival in America this 
summer. (See Peace News September 
12.) Others have found it in discussions 
at the early stages of open universities, 
in New York’s street schools, and some 
years ago among the Dutch provos. 


Experiments 


These activities—unconnected as they 
all seem at present—involve their parti- 
cipants in a common process. That is, 
freeing not just themselves, nor those 
they see oppressed, but also their en- 
vironment—all they are immediately in 
contact with—whether it be literary, 
artistic, educational or anything else. 


Other liberation struggles may contain 
the first two components, but rarely. 
the third. By the nature of his ardour 
and philosophy, the revolutionary is 
too far-seeing to want to change his 
immediate ways of life; his household, 
his street; his job. 


Yet it is this third component—born 
of a creative, erotic (eros as opposed 
to thanatos, or love as opposed to 
violence) urge—which could make the 
freedom movement, founded in local 
and immediate impetus, both global and 
lasting. It could_ become more instinc- 
tively non-violent than pacifism. 


Admittedly, that may be an idle hope. 
At present we can only look at a few 
experiments, and see how different 
they are in intention and practice from 
what has gone before. That is what a 
Projects series on ‘‘ The New Liberation 
Movement” will try to do over the 
next few weeks. 


TERRY CHANDLER/FILMS 
Head-smash hammer 


Easy Rider is about two long-haired 
freaks, played by Peter Fonda and 
Dennis Hopper, who ride their motor- 
bikes up through the Deep South from 
New Mexico to New Orleans for Mardi 
Gras. It’s about their trip, their friends 
and the way the Straight world reacts to 
them ‘and eventually destroys them. 


In April this year I hitched with a friend 
from New York to Montreal. This wasn’t 
the Deep South, it was New York State 
—yet in many ways our experience was 
similar to that of the two motorcyclists 
in Easy Rider. We had long hair and 
we were hitchhikers. 


This was enough to make people spit at 
us, try to run us down with their cars 
and shout insults at us. If they could 
have got away with it (as they can in the 
Deep South) they’d have shot us I’m 
sure of it. On the other hand—and tHis 
is something [ve never experienced in 
England to anything like the same 
degree—young people, hip people, would 
greet us like brothers. 

They would ‘do anything for us, give us 


food, money, beds, drive 50 miles out 
of their way for us. We’d have people 


and it meant much more than “ End the 
War”, if indeed it meant that at all. It 
signifies a commitment to a new life-style 


—a complete rejection of the American 
Way of Life and all it stands for. 


At first I found it very difficult to under- 
stand why the “straight people” reac- 
ted so violently to us. That the state 
should bring out its tanks, troops, barbed 
wire and machine guns when we threaten 
its air-bases—this makes sense, but to 
bring out guns against long hair and 
flowers? Why? Where’s the threat? 


Easy Rider gives the obvious answer— 
that for young people to reject all the 
values of straight society, and seek new 
relationships and a new life style, is a 
very serious threat. Straight folks talk 
about freedom but they’re scared stiff of 
the real thing. So when they see young 
peuple actually groping for it, they are 
threatened and reach for the shot gun. 


Motorbikes 


Dennis Hopper directed the film, and 
Peter Fonda produced it. Terry Southern 
helped write what small part of it was 
written in advance. Fonda and Hopper 
rode their own motorbikes along the 
rout. Their cast consists mostly of friends 
who went with them and people they met 
on the way. 


Rock music is an important part of the 
film and it’s great music they use—Jimi 


Hendrix, Bob Dylan, Steppenwolfe, The 
Band, The Byrds, Simon and Garfunkle 
and others. 

At the Piccadilly Classic where it’s show- 
ing now, as in New York where I first 
saw the film six weeks ago, one has to 
queue for at least half-an-hour to be 
sure and get a seat. For me this wasn’t 
a drag—it was an important part of the 
whole thing. 


The people who go to see this film are 
really nice people and waiting in the 
queue you get a chance to meet them. We 
watched everyone come out at the end 
of the previous show. They all looked as 
if they'd been smashed on the head with 
a hammer—zonked is the word, I think. 
They didn’t talk much. They walked 
slowly, very serious, visibly shaken. 


Speed-Freak McGrath’s article on Wood- 
stock last week was about this movement 
and it’s relevance to those of us who 
have been involved in the struggle 
against the warfare state. Easy Rider is 
about these people in that movement (if 
we really have to call it that), about the 
way they think, the way they act, where 
they’re at. 


So go see it, and see what it’s all about 
—or if you can’t afford the 10s 6d ¢out- 
rageous price) just go stand in the queue 
for a while and meet some of the people. 
Who knows, someone might turn you on. 


From CHRIS COWLEY: 
HIROSHIMA, Sept 9 


Japan 
Students 


hell-bent 
to stop 


sato’s 
US trip 


As Prime Minister Sato’s November 
visit to the US gets nearer, radical 
students are not finding the hoped-for 
response among the general public to 
their militant action against the renewal 
of the Japan-US Mutual Security Treaty, 
nor against the new University Law, nor 
for the return of Okinawa to Japan. 


Sato’s visit to America is crucial be- 
cause, although the treaty is not schedul- 
ed to be renewed until June 1970, all 
preparations and agreement for the 
formal signing will probably be made 
at this time. Unless Sato’s visit can be 
stopped, or his line drastically altered, 
the struggle of the Left in 1970 could 
be nothing but a belated protest, in- 
capable of affecting ‘the agreement. 


The Left, disastrously split, is un- 
animous in opposing Sato’s visit, but 
shows little sign of doing anything to 
prevent it. The opposition parties are 
reportedly hoping to force dissolution 
of the Diet before he goes, thus robbing 
him of the authority to represent Japan 


until the public can be consulted 
through a general election. 
For those who have confidence in 


Japanese democracy this parliamentary 
method would appear to be the most 
sensible. But for others, including most 
of the radical students, insurrection is 
the method chosen, though not named. 


The government is beginning to crack 
down really hard on the “violent” 
students and, tragically, the public is 
mostly behind this law-and-order reac- 
tion. Student activity becomes more and 
more desperate, and in Hiroshima, at 


least, we have reached a point where 
radicals appear to have stopped think- 
ing and are engaging in self-destroying 
tactics. 


On August 17 and 18, President lijima 
of Hiroshima University called 1,340 
riot police to evict 29 students from 
the campus. The All Campus Joint 
Struggle Committee (Zenkyoto), an 
alliance of leftist students opposed to 
the Communist Party, had been occupy- 
ing the campus for six months and were 
entrenched behind an _ architectural 
miracle of a barricade, 12 feet high and 
20 feet thick. 


The fact that only 29 students were in- 
side the barricade was a deliberate 
decision of the struggle committee. 
Those students left to defend the ad- 
ministration building were certain to be 
arrested and likely to go to jail for a 
long time, so an optimum number was 
chosen, leaving others for police harass- 
ment outside the barricade. 


Certain of arrest 


In the event, it took the police 30 hours 
to get the students out. They fought 
desperately, with rocks and Molotov 
cocktails, linking arms at the end and 
singing a farewell Internationale to 
their comrades watching from the roof 
of the student dormitory. A total of 56 
people were arrested, including myself, 
“known to be sympathetic to students ”, 
for watching. 


Regrettably, there was no attempt by 
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pacifists to help by non-violent resist- 
ance. The fact that my wife and I kept 
five riot policemen occupied was, I am 
ashamed to say, not deliberate. 


Since then, the riot police have occupied 
the campus, and students invited to show 
up for classes on September 1 have resort- 
ed to wrecking, hit-and-run (guerrilla?) 
tactics. Reasoned argument has lost out 
to violence-—-but worse than this is the 
willingness to leap lazily to the con- 
clusion that violence is all that is left. 


The students, claiming the Hiroshima 
occupation as a revolutionary victory, 
must know that it is a defeat. On 
September 3, after the Hirodai (Hiro- 
shima University) Report Meeting, a 
demonstration from the meeting hall to 
the university gates led to indiscrimin- 
ate stone-throwing—shop signs broken 
and several bystanders in serious danger 
from flying rocks—by the students, and 
maniacal ferocious charges by riot 
police, beating up anyone under the age 
of thirty or anyone who thought it 
might be safer to run away. 


A student from the photography club 
was attacked and arrested for taking 
pictures of bystanders being beaten up 
by police. Thirty-four people were 
arrested. A high percentage of those 
arrested, in my estimation, had not been 
throwing stones, but were victims of 
police rage and impotence. 


The impression was horrifying, and 
however badly the police behaved, to 
me at any rate, the students appeared to 
have lost their dignity, a quality that 
is essential in any movement for change. 
Nevertheless, they are the only people 


who have been making a serious attempt 
to challenge the status quo, and this 
incident, I hope, may have been a tem- 
porary moment of weakness. 


Worse violence is likely to erupt 
throughout the next six months and 
pacifists have a responsibility to do 
something about it. I cannot believe that 
there are no pacifists in Hiroshima, but 
if they exist and are really willing to 
stand by their claim that non-violence 
requires more courage than violence 
(doesn’t it require about the same?) 
they have had ample opportunity to show 
it in the last month, but have been 
conspicuous in their absence. 
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KEVIN McGRATH on !ast month’s 
WRI triennial conference 


The pacifist 
international 


A rock and peace festival in Belgium 
next year, an “Exodus” of Palestinian 
Tefugees back to their homeland, a 
Phoenix-type expedition to the island 
prison where Saigon holds its political 
prisoners. 


These are some of the projects that have 
come out of the 13th triennial conference 
of the War Resisters’ International, held 
at Haverford, a small—and very plush 
—Quaker college campus a few miles out 
of Philadelphia, from August 25 to 31. 


But launching ambitious projects is one 
thing: bringing them through to fruition 
is quite another. And in the context of 
an international anti-organisation like 
WRI, the only thing that can make it 
possible for truly international projects 
to operate successfully is for there to be 
a genuine awareness of a community of 
“peace activists” on an international 
level. That’s where international con- 
ferences come in. 


Inevitably, most of the 250 or so who 
took part in the conference were natives 
of the USA; and Canada had a fair-sized 
(and in large part French-speaking) con- 
tingent. Most of the rest came from 
various Western European countries, and 
the rest of the world was sparsely repre- 
sented. 


The only representative for Africa was 
Bill Sutherland from Tanzania, who is 
in fact an American. From India came 
Thakurdas Bang and Narayan Desai; 
from Japan there was Toshioki Yokoyana 
of Gensuiken; and Vietnamese overseas 
Buddhists were represented by Vo Van 
Ai. That was it, more or less, plus one 
representative from Australia and two 
from Israel. 


Beyond doubt, more countries could have 
been represented with a European con- 
ference (and this point has been made 
fairly indignantly by some sections) not- 
withstanding which the conference 
recommended meeting in Japan next 
time. But the advantages of having, for 
the first time in the history of the WRI, 
a triennial in America, demonstrated 
themselves. 


The WRI is now plugged into the most 
important peace niovement in the world 
-—the most important because the USA 
is the most dangerous country, if for no 
other reason—and this movement is now 
plugged into the WRI. 


So the most important occasions were 
not the formal sessions—the speeches 
will in any case be available in more 
convenient written form, and pressure 
of time cut discussion to a minimum. 
Nor were they the less formal specialist 
commissions—several of these came up 
with valuable documents and sugges- 


Photo: The final general session of the 
Haverford WRI confernece. “A _ bit 
like a wedding’ commented Randy 
Kiehler of WRL (West) who was 


speaking. Credit: Theodore Hetzel. 


tions, arising out of very useful discus- 
sions, but again time kept things to a 
fairly superficial level. 


No, the really important occasions were 
the ones that served to deepen our sense 
of community, and to help us adopt a 
style and form of organisation that 
represented this. 


So Bob Eaton’s jailing for draft resist- 
ance, with the conference transferred for 
the occasion to the court and the streets 
surrounding it, was more important than 
anything he had said at Haverford the 
previous two days. And so was the 
spontaneous sing-in which developed the 
night before, as our goodbye present to 
Bob, I suppose. 


Or there was the light show put on by 
the West Coast team of the War 
Resisters’ League (WRL) to cheer us up 
after the jailing, with everyone sitting on 
the floor making God’s Eyes out of twigs 
and bits of wool. And though this sounds 
a pleasant but essentially apolitical 
activity, the political impact was con- 
siderable. (And I do not refer just to 
the fact that the light show had been 
worked out by WRL West for use in 
high schools in the San Francisco area, 
to build up anti-war consciousness and 
activities with considerable success.) 


Community sense 


The political impact on the conference 
came from the force of the whole “ West 
Coast style” (a phrase which veteran 
activists kept invoking with slightly be- 
mused enthusiasm throughout the con- 
ference, along with “the spirit of Wood- 
stock’, referring to the immense rock 
festival of which I wrote last week). The 
clear implication was that the WRI must 
find a way of developing from a federa- 
tion of national “ sections ” into an inter- 
national community, and that this must 
involve changes in structure and in 
constitution. 


There was considerable frustration by 
many at the extent to which the consti- 
tution, adopted back in the 1920s, limits 
the scope of action of conferences— 
making it impossible, for example, for 
nominations for election to be made at 
the conference. 

The difficulty is that, inevitably, a con- 
ference can only be selectively represent- 
ative of the organisation and traditions 
that make up the WRI. At the same 
time, it is perhaps only at a conference 
that the community awareness of which 
I have been writing really comes into 
conscious existence. Some way of recon- 
ciling these two facts must be worked 
out. 

My concentration on the more informal 
aspects of the conference, however, 
should not be taken to mean that the 
formal sessions were not important, both 
in providing an arena in which the 
conflicts between the various styles of 
pacifism could be developed {and to 2 


This draft document, prepared by George Lakey, Devi Prasad, Janaki 
Tschannerl and Burt Wallrich, is being circulated by the WRI for discussion 


and suggestions. 


Manifesto for non-violent revolution 


1. PREAMBLE: WHY REVOLUTION? 

We must spell out the conditions in the world which make a revolution 
imperative. Topics covered would include unequal distribution of world 
resources, nuclear and CBW weaponry, racism, population, pollution, etc. 
Without being an academic exercise, this section should be detailed and 
documented. 

2. WHY THE REVOLUTION MUST BE NON-VIOLENT 

It must be made clear that a non-violent revolution is not just a violent 
revolution without the violence. All of the information we have, from 
sociology and psychology, from history and philosophy, about the relation- 
ship of means to ends should be put into a cogent and concise statement. 
The WRI statement on wars of liberation is very relevant here. 

3. THE REVOLUTIONARY VISION ; 

We have a vision of the world we want to create. In this section we should 
describe that wision for different areas of human relationship, being as 
specific as possible, without fooling ourselves or others about the extent of 
our control over the future. There could be sections on the following areas, 
at least: political life, education, economics, forms of cultural association, 
human-seale technology, humanist ecology, defence of values (instead of 
property ). 

4, STRATEGY OF NON-VIOLENT REVOLUTION 

The ideas of celis of pacifists, of supporting and building upon natural 
groupings of people, of establishing parallel] institutions to undermine 
oppressive governments, of maintaining, even in the midst of violent 
revolution, forces of non-violent action and values which work for the same 
objectives as the violent revolutionary organisation without merging with 
it, of human-scale government and technology—all of these ideas, and more 
that have been brought before this conference, suggest ways that we can 
work for world-wide revolution. 

What we need, and what these ideas point to, is a form of strategy that is 
simultaneously revolutionary and supportive of life. With it, we will not 
fall into the traps of either irrelevance or counter-revolution. We parti- 
cularly ask for the help of those who have been involved in revolutionary 
movements in drafting this section. 

Please send your criticisms and suggestions, and your offers of further help, 
to Burt Wallrich, Box 1001, Palo Alto, California 94302, USA, before 


November 1 this year. 


ee 


limited extent reconciled) and as an 
occasion for the production of valuable 
papers. 

The stated theme of the conference was 
“Liberation and Revolution—Gandhi’s 
Challenge ”. Jean Van Lierde of Belgium, 
in particular, stated forcefully the case 
for the pacifist who sees his role as a 
non-violent revolutionary, working so 
far as possible and useful with those 
revolutionaries who do not share his 
rejection of violence as a practical or 
acceptable means of bringing drastic 
changes—on the necessity for which 
they are both agreed. 

Arising from the (at times) heated debate 
on this issue, came the agreement that 
an attempt should be made to work out 
over the next few months a “ Manifesto 
for Non-Violent Revolution”. Whether 
this will result in something that could 
usefully become an “official” policy 
statement is a bit doubtful—the very 
term “revolution” will never be accept- 
able to many, with some reason. 

But the very act of drawing up such a 
document, on an international basis, 
could have considerable value,  parti- 
cularly since the intention is that 
advocates of violent revolution should be 
involved in the process. 

From the more Gandhian end of things, 
Thakurdas Bang and Narayan Desai put 
into perspective the continuing role of 
non-violence in the Indian path to revolu- 
tion, and demonstrated the urgent need 
for more work in trying to relate what 
is happening in India with the Western 
pacifist and radical experience. 

From Professor Schumacher (who could 
not attend in person) came an excellent 
paper on intermediate technology; from 
George Lakey (who is expected in 
London any day for a protracted working 


visit) there were suggestions for ways of 
developing non-violent training, and a 
rather longer-term non-violent strategy. 


But perhaps the most important comment 
on the whole subject of non-violent 
revolution came in a joint statement by 
Bill Sutherland (of Tanzania), Narayan 
Desai (of India’s Shanti Sena) and Vo 
Van Ai (of the Vietnamese Overseas 
Buddhists). “A revolution should not 
lead to imitations of the affluent society. 
This would mean a flight from poverty, 
despair and illiteracy into the problems 
of affluence, dehumanisation, mechanisa- 
tion and alienation.” 


Belgian battlefield 


Now it’s up to the organisations making 
up the WRI, and to the council and 
officers, to see what they can make of the 
various projects thrown up as recom- 
mendations by the conference. From the 
point of view of people in Britain, the 
Belgium rock and peace event—a refiec- 
tion of the Woodstock and West Coast 
influence (but it wasn’t suggested by me, 
but by Igal Roodenko, chairman of the 
American WRL)—could be the most im- 
mediate. ‘ 


The idea would be to simultaneously 
provide a refutation next spring of the 
whole life-style implied by NATO in 
Brussels, and to have something life- 
enhancing happen on some battlefield (of 
which Belgium has a superfluity, dating 
back since Roman times). 


Anyway, for further details of develop- 
ments on this and other projects, especi- 
ally the Israe] and Vietnam ones, see 
Peace News—and also War Resistance, 
which will be running a special post- 
conference issue. 


NELSON KEEL-HAULED 


BY PEACE PIRATES 


from front cover 


he no longer wanted his shares, and 
offered them to NONVAC. 


These shares were divided between ten 
people—each having five 5s shares and 
£2 of loan stock—with the intention of 
obtaining more information about the 
company’s work and gaining entrance to 
the annual shareholders’ meeting. At 
that time, Elliotts were already a mem- 
ber of the English Electric group (long 
known for their military work on air- 
eraft and missiles) and the process of 
merging them with two other already 
mammoth companies—GEC and AKI— 
was under way. 


So when the notice of the shareholders’ 
meeting arrived, it was an invitation to 
attend the meeting not of a single com- 
pany but of a giant combine, which—as 
the annual report amply illustrated— 
services and supplies the military in 
countries throughout the world. 


The idea of a small group making a 
serious challenge to the right of the 
directors and shareholders not only to 
keep priming the fuse that could set off 
the biggest explosion ever, but to do-it 
without being accountable to people 
either in this country or in countries 
where their equipment is operating, was 
daunting to say the least. 


Shiver me timbers 


This was not the situation (that to some 
extent we had found with Elliotts) where 
the company could say, “If we don’t 
supply, somebody else will”. Indeed, 
that was one answer that Lord Nelson, 
chairman of the new company, did not 
give his questioners. He must know, as 
we did, that if a combine of that size 
actually stopped supplying weaponry, it 
could give a sharp jolt to the military 
machine. 


After telling us that the shareholders’ 
meeting was not the place for such ques- 
tions (and failing to tell us where he 


considered the proper place to be) Lord 
Nelson did his best to play it cool and 
accommodate us by pretending to reply 
to our interventions. 


One of his stock replies was that ‘‘ British 
Defence policy is decided by HM Govern- 
ment and it is not for us to question 
it”. We disagreed and pointed out that 
the company was also supporting the 
defence policies of other governnients. 


George Clark asked whether the com- 
pany had a policy towards the under- 
developed areas of the world—the Third 
World—and what contribution the com- 
pany was making to the United Nations 
World Development Decade. There 
followed a good deal of talk, no answer, 
and the news that Lord Nelson had not 
heard of the UN’s Decade. 


Ernest Rodker asked about the com- 
pany’s research grants to British 
universities: how much was for military- 
oriented work and whether there was any 
connection between this and Lord 
Nelson’s Chancellorship of Aston Univer- 
sity (a technical university). We were 
told that there was no connection and 
that Lord Nelson did not have the figures 
on their university research work avail- 
able, though they regarded this work 
as “highly important ”. 


That the vast majority of the other 
shareholders would be against us was 
clearly to be expected: it was a nice 
surprise therefore to find that they were 
not unanimous in opposition. I was im- 
mensely comforted to find that the rather 
large and hatted lady sitting next to me 
was making approving comments at our 
questions (although my subtle efforts to 
persuade her to join in failed) and a 
number of people—mostly shareholders’ 
wives, I think—made sympathetic com- 
ments to us afterwards. 


Two shareholders, almost certainly 
prompted by us, joined in, one noting 
that the company had not made any 
contributions to political parties in the 
past year and seeking an assurance that 


in spite of the impending general elec- 
tion none would be made (an assurance 
he did not get); another, declaring him- 
seif an employee as well as a share- 
holder, suggested that the company 
might like to share their profits with 
their employees as well as with their 
shareholders. 


Before the meeting, some of us had 
briefly discussed the idea of burning 
our share certificates as an indication of 
contempt for the company’s activities, 
but no decision had been made. Half 
way through the meeting I had the idea 
of burning my copy of the company’s 
report. In a way it seemed more relevant; 
it was basically the company’s military 
activities, as described in the report, that 
we had been questioning, and about 
which the chairman had given us such 
unsatisfactory replies. 


Burn, baby, burn 


The doubt in my mind was that, having 
held the undivided attention of the meet- 
ing for nearly an hour (the meeting had 
lasted three times as long as expected) 
and having achieved some obvious 
sympathy and understanding from some 
of the shareholders, such an action 
would be regarded as silly “and wildly 
extreme. Would they see the point of it? 
Letting myself be pushed a little by the 
impending closure of the meeting, the 
report burned. 


There were just eight of us among the 
150 people at the meeting. It seems to us 
that shareholders’ meetings are suitable 
places to raise fundamental questions 
about the activities of a company, especi- 
ally when those activities affect people 
for whom there is no established method 
of voicing their feelings to the company. 


We want to look at ways in which the 
tactics can be.developed; we already have 
one or two ideas. Interested people 
might like to write to me at 184 Haver- 
stock Hill, London NW3. 
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Ulster: 
the second 
Partition 


from page 1 


Cyprus, or like the Border itself, which 
was in its time intended to be temporary. 


The logic of the barricades and the 
“Peace Line” is the same as that of the 
Border. It is the disastrous logic of 
separatism on the lines of religion. 


And in denouncing it so far as the 
Bogside and the Falls Road and the other 
enclaves of Free Belfast are concerned, 
the Unionist Party has cut away much of 
the case for its own existence. In denying 
the Catholic inhabitants of these areas 
the right to take a leaf out of the 
Protestant text-book and carve out for 
themselves borders within which they 
can fee] safe from domination, the 
Unionists put in question the whole 
justification for Northern  Ireland’s 
separated existence. 


Thus the external and internal borders 
are intimately related. It is precisely 
because militant Protestants see the 
independence of Catholic enclaves within 
their province as an exact parallel to 
their own highly successful indepena- 
ence within an enclave of the whole of 
Ireland, that they oppose the barricades 
so bitterly. 


But just as the Border will go only 
when it is seen and felt to be irrelevant 
—and therefore remains while politicians 
make an issue of it—-so also it begins to 
appear that the barricades (or “ Peace 
Line”) will remain until the people feel 
them to be irrelevant. 


Many Catholics now feel that the Border 
issue is irrelévant to them—the quality 
of their life where they live is what is 
important to them. The hope in Northern 
Ireland must be that Protestants can 
begin to accept the “Peace Line” as a 
product and indictment of the Unionist 
system which will go when the Unionist 
system goes. 


‘Schools 
for our 
children 


—not slums’ 


Godfrey Featherstone reports: At the 
start of a new school year, Birmingham 
parents have won three victories over 
city authorities by two spontaneous acts 
of non-violent direct action and civil 
disobedience, and by the threat of a 
third. 


Fifty parents and their 70 children held 
a sit-down classroom strike at Benson 
Hall Annexe to St James’ Primary 
School on Monday, September 8. They 
were protesting at what they called the 
“filthy, dangerous and unhygenic” con- 
ditions of the annexe. 


Because St James was overcrowded, 
fifty children were sent to the annexe. 
But when their parents took them there, 
they were shocked to find filthy walls, 
dirt and waste paper all over the build- 
ing, champagne and wine bottles by the 
dustbins, rat poison laid at the rear, no 
gates to keep the children from the busy 
road, no playground and only four 
toilets. 


They set up a notice outside the school, 
reading: ‘“ We want schools for our 
children—not slums.” Then began their 
sit-down strike. Education Department 
representatives came and tried to calm 
them, saying the toilets were adequate 
for 70 children and the walls would be 
washed and floors done and that the 
children would have to return the next 
Monday. 


An 
Education 
Department 
official tries 
to answer 
angry pro- 
tests of 
parents at 
St James 
Primary 
School. 


But Mrs O’Dowd told the Birmingham 
Evening Mail: “My child isn’t going to 
that filthy place again. That’s definite.” 
And Mrs Ann Horton, calling the annexe 
a “Black Hole of Calcutta”, said that if 
the children were compelled to return on 
the Monday, they would take their 
children to the Education offices and 
“see what happens then” 


By the following day, the authorities had 
changed their tune considerably, They 
have now promised immediate improve- 
ments, and Councillor Neil Scrimshaw, 
chairman of the Primary Education sub- 
committee, promised a complete redecor- 
ation, with six weeks work on the hall 
before the children were returned to it. 
In another schools protest, 60 parents 
and their children staged a boycott of 


Conway Road Junior and Infants School, 
Sparkbrook, on Friday, September 5, 
because they claimed that the drains, 
toilets and a pool of stagnant water in 
the playground, were hazards to their 
childrens’ health. A small group even 
took their children to another school 
nearby to enrol there. 


It was promised that the pool would be 
covered, the drain unblocked and the 
toilets unblocked. The mothers sent their 
children back on the Monday, but Mrs 
Patricia Fawkes, their deputation’s 
leader, who said they’d give the authori- 
ties “a second chance”, commented: 
“We're: going to give the authorities 
until the end of term to tidy things 
up. If nothing is done by then, we 
shall want further action taken, or we 


shall withdraw our children from the 
school.” 


Mothers of 200 children at New Oscott 
County Junior School, Sutton Coalfield, 
whose children were being given half- 
time schooling, and some of whose jobs 
were in jeopardy because they had to 
stay at home to look after the children, 
threatened to keep their children away 
from school altogether last week. 


The education authority caved in at 
once, and made arrangements to provide 
full-time education by the end of the 
week. Thus direct action wins three 
times in a week in Brum and district. 
Watch for the next instalment—probably 
more planned this time—at the further 
education establishments which start 
term soon, 
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LARRY LAW REVIEWS ZAHN’S 
SURVEY OF RAF CHAPLAINS 


Hell’s angels 
or heaven's? 


Chaplains in the RAF, by Gorden Zahn 
(Manchester University Press, 50s). 


Gordon Zahn spent his year as a Simon 
Senior Research Fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester conducting an in- 
vestigation into military chaplaincy. 
For various reasons he finally decided to 
concentrate on RAF chaplains. 


The investigation was carried out by 
way of personal interviews with serving 
chaplains and by questionnaires sent 
to retired chaplains. Unfortunately, 
before the survey was complete, the 
authorities who had been enthusiastic 
and co-operative at the start, withdrew 
their permission for him to continue. 
Nevertheless, by this time a third of the 
chaplains available had been interview- 
eg and this was considered representa- 
ive. 

Zahn takes time to explain what he 
feels to be the difference between role 
tension and role conflict. A soldier in 
action may have several distinct roles. 
He may be father, husband, son and 
soidiér and able to take these roles 
to the extent that is expected of him. 


However, if he is asked to volunteer 
for a particularly dangerous mission, 
then his role as father and husband may 
come into conflict with his role as a 
soldier. The chaplain’s position is rather 
more of a role in tension; being a 
military officer who is a priest—or a 
priest who is a military officer—is seen 
as being two sides of the same coin. 


V-bombers 


The bulk of the book is taken up with 
the results of the survey itself. In most 
cases, actual quotes are taken from the 
chaplains’ replies, which give the 
account authenticity and an insight into 
the reactions of individual chaplains 
that would have been lost had the 
eee been presented in a straight 
text. 


Many chaplains denied that conflict 
existed between their beliefs as Chris- 
tians and their involvement in the 
military machine. Of those that did 
recognise a conflict, most said that it 
would always be resolved in favour of 
their Christian commitment—only one 
would have come down in favour of the 
military commitment! 


Many priests who were in the forces 
before being ordained, have returned 
as chaplains, and two have left the 
chaplain service to become combatant 
troops! This came to light when chap- 
lains were asked about bearing arms, 
which is contrary to the Geneva Con- 
vention. 


Many have refused to bear arms when 
moving amongst a hostile population, 
but one told of an incident in Cyprus 


Back-numbers 
needed, please 


Peace News archives contain about every 
issue since 1936, except a few which we 
most urgently need to complete bound 
volumes. 


Can you please help us with any of the 
following: 


1962 — August 3 
1963 — April 26 
August 30 
1964 — August 28 
1968 — January 5 
June 28 


To Jacob Garonzhki, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, Kinks Cross, London 
Nt. 


when an officer would not permit a 
chaplain to accompany troops into 
action unless he carried a sten gun. 


While being interviewed on the subject 
of moral functions, one chaplain told 
a story of some young officers discussing 
their imminent postings. The chaplain 
overheard one say that if he were posted 
to a V-bomber force he did not feel that 
he could continue to go to church. 


The chaplain, who said he was shocked 
to hear that this could pose a problem, 
delivered an on-the-spot “clarification 
of the morality of deterrence”. This 
chaplain was convinced that the nuclear 
deterrent was not immoral, but actually 
a positive contribution to the defence of 
religion and its values! 


Dr Zahn quoted to chaplains the case 
ot a wartime German chaplain, at the 
front to give a service, who upon arrival 
found that the soldiers had already 
constructed an altar. The altarcloth, 
however, was a swastika. Asked what 
their reaction would be in similar eir- 
cumstances, many decided that to 
remove the flag would have offended 
the men. 


Those who would have done something 
decided that the best solution would 
be to cover the flag with something. A 
few would have “torn it down” be- 
cause it was a “crooked cross”, but 
another justified it for the same reason, 
that it was ‘‘born of the cross’. Most 
would be happy about a Union Jack as 
an altar cloth, and one who had already 
said Mass over a 500lb bomb was happy 
to use anything! 


How would the chaplains react in what 
Zahn calls “crunch” situations? Faced 
with the killing, under orders, of enemy 
prisoners, the majority would, happily, 
not approve—but added expressions of 


JOHN DOWNING 


The High Price of Principles—Kaunda 
and the White South, by Richard Hall 
Hodder and Stoughton, 35s.) 
Recent events in Zambia—nationalisa- 
tion of the copper mines, ‘ Zambianisa- 
tion” of the work force, and Kaunda’s 
new powers as President—have created 
an interest in that country which has 
been sadly lacking over the past year or 
so. 
This recently published book by Richard 
Hall presents in detail the full facts 
behind the British government’s attitude 
to the Smith regime and its unilateral 
declaration of independence. It exposes 
the hypocritical and reactionary func- 
tioning of the Labour government in its 
handling of the whole affair. 


After reading this book, the reader will 
be able to understand fully the dilemma 
which so cruelly confronts the people 
of Zambia. It is the external pressures 
on Zambia which have created the in- 
ternal discontent and have determined 
the measures that Kaunda has taken in 
a bid to overcome it. 


On October 24, 1964, the Protectorate 
of Northern Rhodesia was transformed 
into the Republic of Zambia. Earlier in 
the same year Ian Smith had become 
Prime Minister of British white domin- 
ated Rhodesia. The attempts of Roy 
Welensky and other reactionaries to 
combine Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia were well and truly in the 
past, but what happened when the 


Central African Federation broke up 
continues to reflect on the situation in 
Zambia, 


disbelief and horror when the question 
was put to them. 


The reaction was the same when asked 
if they would counsel disobedience to 
an immoral order. Many thought the 
situation of an immoral order being 
given was inconceivable! The taking of 
civilian hostages was rejected outright 
by only 30% of those interviewed, and 
six would have permitted the killing of 
such hostages. 


As the chaplains were RAF officers, the 
question arose of saturation bombing 
of civilian targets in general, and of 
Dresden in particular. Some frankly 
justified the bombings in terms of 
military necessity, while others voiced 
disapproval on a personal level. Most 
simply did not consider it the chaplain’s 
prerogative to judge or question military 
policy decisions. 

On the question of torturing prisoners, 
over half of the chaplains condemned 
the practice and would never permit it. 
A small number, however, found some 
justification for its use. “If one can 
get the truth that way and save lives, I 


would not protest”, said one chaplain. 


Others would “not like to see it” but 
they would not protest. Another dis- 
missed it as “unnecessary ’, but added 
the chilling explanation that there must 
be some “ competent medical officer who 
would be able to obtain information 
by other means ”. 


Frightening 


This is just a selection of the results of 
the survey. Some of the answers are 
positively frightening and others show a 
shallowness of thought that one would 
not expect to find in a priest. Many of 
the chaplains had never seen a conflict 
between Christian ethics and military 
life until the interviewer posed the 
questions. 


Having seen earlier some of the results 
of the Zahn survey, a_ schoolteacher 
said to me, “I didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry’. That is probably the best 
wave to summarise the findings of this 
book. 


Zambia takes the strain 
of Smith’s UDI 


The motives behind this attempted 
amalgamation reveal the true colours of 
the racialist leaders in Southern Africa. 
Richard Hall documents them in his 
book and they are worth quoting here: 
“The Copperbelt was the milch cow 
and Northern Rhodesia suffered a net 
loss in the years 1953-63 of nearly 
£100 million—the bulk of which was 
used to develop Southern Rhodesia 
and the rest to prop up Nyasaland 
(now Malawi). 
“As though this were not enough, 
when the £280 million Federal debt 
was divided up at the end of 1963, 
Northern Rhodesia was saddled with 
£96 million—for which it had rela- 
tively little to show in the way of 
assets; it was more than five times 
the territory’s national debt in 1953.” 


White racists 


Under colonial rule Africans were con- 
sidered as nothing more than tools for 
the production of wealth. Very little 
attempt was made to educate and train 
Africans so that they could participate 
in the higher sectors of production. 
Zambia still has no choice but to main- 


tain an often racialist white working 
force at inflated wage levels. 

Because Arthur Bottomley’s dealings 
with the Rhodesian situation in 1964 
were considered by Wilson to be too 
radical, he was transferred from his 
office of Commonwealth Secretary. This 
was but the beginning of Britain’s sell- 
out. Richard Hall shows that beneath 


the non-compromising exterior of Wilson 
there was an active desire to come to 
terms with Smith even if this meant 
serious compromise. 

During one discussion in 1965, Wilson 
told Kaunda that there was to be a 
general election (this was before it was 
announced in Britain) and that the 
Labour government would be returned 
with a greatly increased majority. The 
road would then be open for him to 
take a tougher line with Smith. 
Kaunda fell for this and when Labour 
was returned, with the promised in- 
creased majority, and continued its old 
reactionary role, Kaunda realised his 
mistake. Since then, the Smith Regime 
has gained what it set out to gain and 
an apartheid system is being built in 
Rhodesia. 

Sanctions have hurt Zambia terribly, but 
Rhodesia gets by very well because 
goods are channelled in and out of the 
country through South Africa and 
Mozambique. Also, Smith, because of 
the lack of British initiative, is in a 
strong position to keep Zambia from 
doing any harm to Rhodesia. 

The switch which operates the Kariba 
Dam is on the southern side of the 
Zambezi and Smith could at any time 
give it a flick and by doing so not 
only stop production in the mines but 
also flood them. 

Richard Hall’s book is extremely well 
written—an example of journalism at 
its best—and it contains much more 
information than I can hope to present 
here. I hope though that I have given 
an indication of its value. 


Pot for peace? 


I signed the Peace Pledge around 1936, 
registered as a conscientious objector 
and was granted complete exemption in 
the last war; later I became a member of 
CND and Committee of 100 and took 
part in several sitdowns. 


I am also a vegetarian and generally 
opposed to the nihilism of modern estab- 
lishment-society. At the same time I 
have six children from 25 to 15, most 
of whom are busily involved with jazz, 
pop, anarchism, flower-power etc. So 
I hope I won't rate simply as a middle- 
aged square.... 

Because I just must protest against the 
utter absurdity of Kevin McGrath’s 
front-page article, “Chaos and , Com- 
munity’ (September 12) with its almost 
unbelievable banal eulogy of the Ameri- 
can rock festival attended by more than 
half a million. 

Mr McGrath expresses breathless amaze- 
ment that a crowd of such proportions 
should remain peaceful, rapturously 
reflecting on the “incredible feeling of 
community, of love, and joy”. Then, 
alas, he proceeds to give the rather more 
mundane explanation. ‘“‘ Dope undoubted- 
ly helped to cool things. With the pos- 
sible exception of the State Troopers, 
just almost everybody in sight was 
smoking pot throughout”. 


OBITUARY 


Bernard 
Canter 


A number of memories came flashing 
back after reading of the death on 
September 6 of Bernard Canter, a former 
editor of the Quaker journal, The Friend, 
and for several editors of Peace News a 
wise counsellor and ‘valued contributor. 


There was a sense of gratitude at finding 
him among the small group assembled 
in Swaffham market place to support 
the direct actionists marching on to the 
rocket base at North Pickenham in 
1958. One was not surprised, though, to 
see him there, for his editorial written 
earlier that year at the close of the first 
Easter March to Aldermaston stands the 
test of time as one of the most moving 
and penetrating pieces of writing on the 
young nuclear disarmament movement. 


Many were not unjustifiably concerned 
at the good name of Quakerism being 
“ dragged through the mud ” of the hose- 
soaked rocket bases in those early ex- 
periments with civil disobedience. In his 
writings and in well-chosen words at 
committees, Bernard Canter patiently yet 
forcefully explained what radical paci- 
fists were trying to do. 

Turn back the files of The Friend and 
you will find no New Year editorial 
opening the first issue in 1959. Instead, 
there is a five-and-a-half-page model of 
journalism, headlined “Forty-seven 
Demonstrators in Court at Swaffham ”. 
Every essential fact recorded and the 
essence of the statement in court care- 
fully extracted so that the most unsym- 
pathetic reader could not fail to grasp 
what the demonstrators had been trying 
to do. 

One other memory: a Lobby Correspon- 
dent at Westminster telling me how 
amazed he and other journalists were at 
Bernard Canter giving up his post as 
editor of the Norwich Mercury to take 
on the editorship of The Friend—turning 
his back on a career which must surely 
have led him to even more lucrative 
posts. Only a few journalists and his 
most intimate friends knew what this 
meant in terms of financial sacrifice for 
the whole family. 


Because of the cloak of anonymity which 
surrounds the good editor, few realised 
his contribution to the peace movement 
and we have yet to wake up to the 
spiritual storehouse he has left us in the 
files of The Friend. 


HucGu Brock 


What a comment! Is this really what 
peace is all about? Mr McGrath goes on 
to praise the importance ‘‘of the pot 
and acid in dispelling aggression and in 
helping people to get together ”. Is this 
really the height of our human ambitions 
—a quickie-peace world, where you down 
your dose of pot and immediately love 
your neighbour? 


We all know that, under the influence 
of drugs, people are capable of trying 
anything—from a pepped-up athlete 
breaking a record to an LSD-sozzled 
unfortunate jumping off the roof of a 
block of fiats. After the effects of the 
drug had worn off they would be capable 
of neither achievement—so what on 
earth is the point? 

Mr McGrath speaks with awe of the fact 
that under the influence of pot it was 
almost impossible to finish a cigarette 
without looking instinctively for some- 
one to hand it to. Surely there is more 
moral achievement in sharing a cigarette 


with someone while in one’s right 
senses? 
Under the influence of pot, as Mr 


McGrath takes pain to point out, the 
normal instincts of aggression etc are 
literally doped out of mind—does he 
honestly think that is the convenient end 
of the matter, let alone heart of the 
matter? Or is he in all seriousness pro- 
claiming that the future of mankind lies 
in “everybody in sight smoking pot”? 
I am not knocking the rock festival as 
such—lI love rock, pop and jazz, I drink 
alcohol myself, and though I don’t take 
pot I am prepared to accept that it has 
its place—what I think is an insult to 
our intelligence is for Mr. McGrath to 
suggest that a few grains of pot can solve 
all the major problems of mankind. 


Tf we are honest we must admit that it is 
only by painful conscious action that 
we solve our personal problems—and the 
same slow, painful path has to be follow- 
ed in achieving that ultimate community 
and love and joy which Mr McGrath 
gaily encompassed, effortlessly it would 
seem, by a four-day crash-course at (to 
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Letters 


use his somehow typically inflated 
verbiosity) “some kind of Transfigura- 
tion”, 

Denys Val Baker, 

The Old Sawmills, 

Golant, Fowey, Cornwall. 


Kevin McGrath replies: I quite agree 
with Denys Val Baker in rejecting as 
false the notion that the world’s prob- 
lems can be solved by “a few grains of 
pot”. If I thought that, I’d drop out 
from Peace News and become a trader 
in the stuff. 


Any tendancy I might have had to think 
along those lines would have been dis- 
pelled by a talk I had with a deserter 
from Vietnam while I was in New York. 
According to him, just about everyone 
on the US side below the rank of 
sergeant is fighting the war stoned out 
of their minds on the high grade local 
pot. This confirms what has already been 
widely reported. Obviously pot is not 
enough. 


My point about the sharing was not that 
“under the influence of pot it was almost 
impossible to finish a cigarette without 
looking for someone to hand it to.” I 
was talking about after the pharma- 
cological effect had worn off, and about 
tobacco cigarettes. I suggested that the 
ethos of sharing, which has become in- 
volved so intimately with the use of pot, 
is in many ways as important as the 
actual pharmacological effects. We just 
don’t use whisky (or bread and wine) 
that way, which is a shame. 


As I see it, it’s not so much that the 
dope got rid of the aggressive instincts, 
but that it tore away the curtain of 
mutual fear and distrust, of the self and 
of others, from, which most aggressive 
behaviour takes off. So in a way we were 
more in our “right senses” than we 
normally are. But you don’t need drugs 
to get there, just trust. 


As for the last point: “Woodstock was 
a rehearsal for Utopia ” (i.e, it shouldn’t 
be mistaken for the real thing) ‘and a 
promise that if we can reach it, we can 


live there. To get there we've got to 
travel a long way.’ And as Denys Val 
Baker points out, this requires painful 
conscious action to sort ourselves out 
both personally and communally. 


But it helps to get a glimpse of where 
youre going. 


Norway and Biafra 


In your September 5 issue, Roger Moody 
speculates about the possibility of 
Norway recognising Biafra. In this con- 
nection, this Embassy would like to 
inform you about the views of the 
Norwegian government as expressed by 
the Foreign Minister, Mr John Lyng, on 
several occasions. 


The question whether forma) recognition 
of Biafra would contribute to bringing to 
an end to, or alleviating, the human 
sufferings of the people in the area and 
to increasing the possibilities for a 
solution of the dispute, has been 
thoroughly discussed with several other 
countries which are participating in the 
relief work in Biafra, and in particular 
with the four Nordic countries and 
Canada. 


All these countries have individually 
come to the same conclusion, namely 
that formal diplomatic recognition might 
prove detrimental to the humanitarian 
relief work, as well as making it more 
difficult for these states to mediate, if 
a final standpoint has been arrived at in 
advance as to the nature of the conflict. 
This clearly does not mean that Norway 
or any other of these countries fail to 
recognise the human rights of the people 
in this area. 

The Nordic Foreign Ministers again dis- 
cussed the situation in Nigeria at their 
regular aufumn meeting in Reykjavik 
(September 1 and 2) and agreed that 
nothing calls for a change of this policy 
in the present situation. 

Torleiv Anda, 

Press Counsellor, Royal Norwegian 
Embassy, 

25 Belgrave Square, London SW1. 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred), 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. 


book a classified or 


20 September Saturday 


ISLINGTON Nl. 2.30 pm. St Silas Hall, Penton 
Street. London CND Jumble Sale. 


20-21 Sept Sat-Sun 


LONDON NW1. 2 pm Saturday to 5 pm Sunday. 
British Conference for Biafra bringing together 
a number of organisations. Open to all. Further 
details: Peter Hogg, Friends of Biafra Associa- 
tion, 172 North Gower Street NW1, EUS 2317. 


21 September Sunday 


LONDON Wt. 8 pm. Cornucopia Restaurant and 
Coffee House, 57a Ridinghouse Street. Live Jazz 
and Folk Music, Adm 3s 6d. Every Sunday 
night till late. 


22 September Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm, 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. Crypt of St Martins. London 
School for ‘Nonviolence, ‘Speaker Fred Blum. 


22-26 Sept Mon-Fri 


LONDON. !12.30 pm to 1.30 pm. Daily picket at 
Downing Street to demand an end to the 
Nigeria-Biafra War. Save Biafra Campaign, 13 
Goodwin Street, N4. 272 5524. 


23 September Tuesday 


LONDON W1. 8 pm St Anns House, 57 Dean 
Street. Professor Allan Y. ‘Cohen, University of 
California. ‘‘ LSD and the Search for God”. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. London School for Non- 
violence. St Martin in the Fields Speaker: 
Michael X. Everyone welcome, 


24 Sep Wednesday 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Menthly meeting. London Group of Christian 
Nonviolent Action, All very welcome, 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 pm_onwards. Peace News 
Office. 5 Caledonian Road, Voluntary Peace 
News packing, Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


25 September Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam Lunch, 


LONDON. 7 pm. Crypt of St Martins. Speakers: 
Colin Hodgetts. LSNV. 


26 September Friday 


LONDON. ‘‘ Fishmongers Arms *’, Wood Green 
High Road. Folk Club, 


BIRMINGHAM, 8 pm ‘‘ Steamage Discotheque ”’, 
Warwick Castle (opp Aston University) Profits 
CND. Entrance 2s 6d. 


MANCHESTER, 8 pm, Castle, Oldham Street. 
Folk and Poetry Happening. Every Friday. 


27 September Saturday 


WANSTEAD. 6.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. 25th Reunion Concert and Bring 
and Buy Sale. PPU. 


LONDON SE3. 10.30 am to 1 pm and 2 pm to 
5.30 pm. Pacifist leafleting in Woolwich, Motting- 
ham and Lee, starting from 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke, 6.30 pm 141 Woolacombe, 


Kidbrooke, Eric Dyer on “‘ Pacifists Must Be 
Realistic '*. Ronald Mallone (Chairman) Fellow- 
ship Party. 


BRIDGEWATER. 3 pm to 7 pm. Friends’ Meeting 
House, Frian Street. Donald G. Groom. ‘' Revo- 
lution—Violent and Non-violent’’, FoR Con- 
ference. 


28 September Sunday 


BRIGHTON. 10 pm. Lecture Theatre, Church 
Street, Late Night Film Show, ‘‘ War Game’”’ 
Tickets 2s 6a from CND. 


29 Sept-1 Oct Mon-Wed 


HUNGARY. Budapest. Gandhi Centenary Year, 
Mahatma Gandhi's Relevance Today, 29 Septem- 
ber: Disarmament, 30 September: Independence 
and Ist October: Hunger, WRI and World 
Council of Peace. 


30 September Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 6.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street. London Area Member’s meet- 
ing. The PPU and the future, PPU. 


1 October Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 5.30 pm. Pavilion Theatre, New 
Road. ‘“‘ The UN, the Great Powers and Regional 
Security ‘' Rt Hon Denis Healey, MBE, MP. UNA. 
Adm including refreshments 3s 6d. 


3-5 October Fri-Sun 


DERBYSHIRE, 6 pm Friday to Sunday teatime. 
The Conference Centre, Swanwick. Meditation. 
Speaker Vimala Thaker from India, Fee £3 10s. 
Fellowship’ of Truth, 52 Green Meadow Road, 
Birmingham 29. 


4 October Saturday 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, Grand Social Evening to celebrate the 
20th Anniversary of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. Music-Songs and dramatic entertain- 
ment, Buffet: Tickets 8s 6d at the door. Society 
for Anglo-Chinese Understanding, 24 Warren 
Street, WI. 


PORTON. 11.15 am. Demonstration CBW. 
Assemble Allington, March via Allington Farm 
to Salisbury, Details and transport from CND. 
14 Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1. 242 3872. 


5 October Sunday 


LONDON N5, 3.30 pm. The Public ‘Chapel! of 
Saint Thomas of ‘Canterbury. 'Steenoven Mission 
House, 16 Aberdeen Road, Highbury. Service of 
Thanksgiving for the Harvest in A World in 
Desperate Need Preacher: Bishop Geoffrey 
Paget King. Collection for ‘‘ Help the Aged "’ 
and “Biafra Refugee Fund", Everyone 
welcome. 


9 October Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends House, Wanstead, 
Wallace Hancock on Northern Ireland. PPU. 


The Prince, 
the Crown 
and the Cash 


Emrys Hughes’ critical 
study of Royalty and 

the Welsh investiture 

5s (post 6d) from 


HOUSMANS 


or your bookseller 


Remember those stories a few 
months back about how research in 
the USA was going ahead into 
bizarre new anti-riot equipment? The 
most intriguing to be mooted was a 
preparation which would turn whole 
streets into skating rinks, with 
everybody sliding all over the place. 
Sort of synthetic banana peels. 


Now, apparently, the police re- 
searchers have come to their senses, 
and realised that this would be 
playing completely into the hands 
of Yippies, Street People and such 
like, who are far better equipped 
for this sort of confrontation than 
the police are. 


However, it is rumoured that re- 
search is still going on into the 
possibilities of the synthetic banana 
skin, by underground types this 
time, in the hopes of developing 
anti-police-riot equipment. 


* Be * 


This whole business of non-lethal 
weapons is more complex than it is 
often made out to be. On the one 
hand, any move in the direction of 
science-fiction style ‘“‘ unconven- 
tional ” weapons opens the way for a 
nightmare host of lethal and arbi- 
trary appliances to make the task of 
repressive authority easier. 


At the same time, unpleasant though 


the alternative is, I’d_ personally 
sooner be Maced than shot through 
the lungs, and I’d sooner face CS 
than napalm. 


And on the other side of the 
barricades, if some _ enterprising 
chemist were to teach people in the 
Bogside how to make tear-gas bombs 
which they could use instead of 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Molotov Cocktails, I’d find it hard 
to blame him. 


One of the confusing things is that 
there are two variables involved. 
While a tear-gas bomb is less lethal 
than a rifle, it is also more indis- 
criminate. So at the same time it 
represents both an escalation of 
violence and a de-escalation. 


Anyway, since there’s no question of 
armies relinquishing their lethal 
weapons in favour of non-lethal 
weapons (like Dan Dare’s paralysing 
pistols, which used to enable Eagle 
readers to have it both ways— 
plenty of gunplay, but no killing, a 
good liberal compromise) the prob- 
lem’s pretty academic. 


* * BD 


Had you noticed how the British 
armed forces are apparently trying 
to shift their image away from al} 
this vulgar emphasis on warfare— 
with full-page ads lie the one show- 
ing a cloudscape, with the huge 


caption “Peace: we think il’s a 
good idea”, and going on to explain 
how a strong military establishment 
is essential. (Total cost of the 
current campaign, organised by the 
people who seil Blue Band marga- 
tine, is £230,000 according to the 
Sunday Times.) 


And just at the same time, a mag- 
azine version of Churchill’s draggy 
History of the English Speaking 
Peoples is being advertised by page 
ads showing a old-style British 
Soldier (Kipling vintage) about to 
stick his bayonet through the 
cameraman, with the truthful cap- 
tion pointing out that this was how 
the British taught the world to 
speak English. 


I still haven’t decided which cam- 
paign deserves the John Ball 
“ Advertiser of the Year” Award. 
And just what that consists of I’ll 
disclose in my own good time. (A 
year’s supply of synthetic banana 
peel might be a good idea, but I’m 
a bit short at the moment.) 


From the Trish Sunday Press 
(September 14), where it appeared 
beneath a headline reading “ Deer 
butted the Pricness ” (the typesetter 
making a politica) point?): 
“ Britain’s Princess Alexandra, on a 
three-day official visit to Mauritius, 
was butted in the back by a charging 
deer yesterday when she was being 
shown round a tea factory in Port 
Louis, The Princess, who was un- 
hurt, commented: ‘This deer has 
sharp horns’, ” 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s, Dis- 
counts for series. Box No — 1s extra. Cash 
with order not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box 'No replies to 
Same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 
DUREX Gossamer, 21s 4 dozen. Featherlite, 
13s 6d dozen, Supertrans, 10s dozen. 


Personal Service, PO Box No 3. Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


‘“*} RENOUNCE WAR and I will never sup- 
port or sanction another "’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union, Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. iIn- 
terested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us_ the 
dividend cheque. The resulting . dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 


smith Books, Liffords Place, London SW13. 
PRO 7254. 


TYPEWRITER. Peace News editors fired of 
fighting non-violently for use of machines 
would just like one more, however old, 
that works, to give us one apiece. Any 
Offers? 01-837 4473. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm _ on- 
wards. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Ni. 


WANTED—walkers and sponsors for CND 
Hiroshima Sponsored Walk. October 11, 
Kingston to London, Proceeds 50/50 to 


Publications 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Kvery week. 6d 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P) 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


CANNON MERCHANTS; Homes or 
Weapons? Gaol for US Objectors; Submis- 
sion to Racialism; Road Menace Homes; 
Pollution Threat; Nigerian Tragedy; Ulster 
Violence; Reverence for Capitalism; Home- 


tessness and Unemployment; Common 
Market Problems; Prague and Germany; 
Nationa] Rivalries; Dearer Living, are 


among topics discussed factually, stimu- 
latingly in ‘‘DAY BY DAY” Is 4d, 141 
Woolacombe Road, SE3. 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS a wide range of 
peace, radica] and political literature (and 
any book in print) can be _ obtained 
through Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers). Sale or return selection for 
meetings etc (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call: Hotismans 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London NI, TER 4473. 


CND Hiroshima House Fund, Details from 
London CND. 14 Gray’s Inn Roud, London 
WC, 01-242 3873. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, 
America’s foremost literary and political 


magazine. Fortnightly, 3s 6d. Available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London 
For sale 


ANARCHY 102 on Squatters (2s 4d pp). 
New translation of Kropotkin’s ‘' The State 
—-its historic role (4s 6d pp). Both vavail- 
able from Freedom Bookshop, 84b White- 
chapel High Street, London ¥1. 


Accommodation wanted 


BIT Information Service. 229 8219 is in 
urgent need of more crash pads in and 
around London. 


Cinema 


SEAT PRICES SLASHED to 5s at most 
shows, Student membership 10s 6d. Full 
membership 25s, Free 48-page illustrated 
programme available now, New Cinema 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, Wl. 734 5888. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at a 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill) Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from ail newsagents. 
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Report 
burns 
while 


GEC 
fiddles 


Andrew Papworth reports: 
A tactic that clearly could 
be developed into a 
serious long-term strategy 
was used by peace move 
ment activists in Britain 
for possibly the first time 
last Thursday, when a 
group of shareholders per- 
sistently questioned direc- 
tors and other share. 
holders at the Annual 
Meeting of the newly- 
merged GEC-AEI-English 
Electric Company. 


The shares were obtaine? 
last November after thr 
demonstration by the 
November Non-Violent 
Action Committee 
(NONVAC) at the London 
offices of Elliott-Automa- 
tion. A shareholder in 
Elliotts, on hearing about 
the firm’s supply of com- 
plex electrical equipment 
to the US Defence Depart- 
ment for subsequent use 
in Vietnam decided that 


turn to page 5 


In the plush surroundings 
of the Park Lane Hotel, 
Piccadilly, our cheerful 
correspondent burns his 
company report. 


